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It appears that there is nothing inherently ^ ^ 
with feaalene^ES tohich ahenld preclnde( the ascendence of / 
■anageaent positions^ Bowevfr, barriers do exist and they 
stea f roa sticb factors as societal sex-role stereotypee, attitudes 
toaard ncaen In ■anageaent, attitudes toiiard feaale coBpetence, and 
the prevalence oi the aale aanagerial aodel* I^ese factors are 
external to the woaan-^ herself but aay create tarriere to her ■ 
job-related aspirations^ Internal factors which aay serve to inhibit 
the expresiion of upwardly abbile occupational aspirations ipcludt 
low self^isteea and fear cf failure, aa Mell as the perceived 
consequences of occupational aflvanceient and the incentive value 
associated with such expectations. Increasing eaployaent 
opportunities for woaen represent a small first step toward 
egualixinq the distribution of lin and woaen in the labor force, 
Bowever^ it appears that a .concerted effort to aodlfy existing 
societal attitudes, to provide eDvlronaental suppcrt for dealing with 
the real presiures arising froa role conflicts, and to ^redefine the 
exclusively sale Managerial aodel will be reguired to diiinish the 
lapatit cf the pervasive stereotypes which seei tc be remarkably 
effective in keeping wcaen cut of aanagerial poiitlons* (BH) 
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In recent years, the need for placing women In higher occtipational 

^ f . : - - 

lavali of buslntse and industry has been reeognized and the legal eon^ 
sequeneea of precluding sueh advancement strengthened. However, despite 
evidence that the business community, prodded by Affirmative Action and 
other legislation j appears more willing than ever before to accep^women 
into managerial ranks J women today account for less than two percent of 
the managerial personnel in the United States, While evidence f^ dis- 
criminatory hiring and promotional practices does exist, it has Become in- 
creasingly clear that qualified women are thraselve^ unwilling to pursue ' 
management positions. As former Assistant Secretar^ of Education so^ 
aptly observed, "If Job discrimination should end totnorrow, there wouldn't 
be ^ery much change in the nianber ©f women In positions of authority" 
(Buzenberg, 1975). . V ^ 

Even among those women employed in professional and technical jobs 

* ^ ' * _ ff 

the majority occupy ptffitlons considered "female sex-role appropriate. 
For example, 97% of all 'registered nurses, 92% all dieticians^ 85% of 
all elemeijtary school teachers and 70% of all health ,tec)^i^ans are 
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woman « In dcmcirape» 2% d£ the englntaifs, 4% of the atcornays and* 9% ^ the 
fhysislans^ In tha S* are womra (U, S. DepaBtmant o£^ Cotmmtcmj 1973)* 

It Is ganmrally agreed, that for 'a woman to iueeedd In eompatitlve 
eodfionle sarkftplaea she oust poasasi eharaeterlstlcs whldh hav« hmmnttmr 
garded (startotyplcally) as male sex-rols appropriate'. Clearly, there la 
a reluetance on ttie part of many women to pursue occupations which require^ 
the expression of traits tradltlonmlly ascribed to men* Apparently* this 
reluetane^^^&tendg even to the acquisition of tne-^^dqcatlonal training 
whlcn |tfould qualify them for such occupations (Homer , 1972 1 Homer & 
Walsh, l$f4) , " - ^ , 

mnm of the leal "problems confronting business and industry as 
they attempt to comply with current legislative efforts to equalize the * 
distribution of men and women in the occupational hierarchy ^ centers around 
the quest ion%f how to*motivate the woTiian. worker to dspire to ascendency 
into positions, of status and responsibility. The ci^rrfht paper reviews 
the literature on women in management with regard to those psychological 
factors which may interact to bar women from entering management, 

.Some of. these factors^ such as societal /.sex-role stereotopes, 
att;ltudes toward women in management attitudes toward le^la competen&e, 
and the prevalence of the "male managerial'* model, are external to tha 
woman herself but may create barriers to her job-reiated aspiratiotis. 
Internal factors which tpay serve to inhibit the expression of upwardly 
mobile occupational aspirations include low self esteem and fear of failure 
as well as the perctived consequences of Qccupational advancement and the 
incentive valvie associated with siich expectations. These last two 
variables, expected consaquences and their incentive values are regarded 
by Atkinson and Feather (1966) as crucial determinanLs of the nature and 
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idfgtM pf fehievncnt-rtlated behaviors, j^^H^^^"*^ consequences . 
^ol « parcleulttr behavioral raspoBSji (i.e., pronqrajR have negative valencea 




such tkmpWkmmm imy be ImhiOTtsdf' ' ■ - ^ 

Attltudeg Toward Women In ^nagement^ ^ , , 



' The majarlty of the literature rel^^ant to ^htf questioiv of spcietal 
s^ttltudes toward women In maMgement has focused upon the dttltudes of 
male m^naiers* Tb the eictent that prOTotlanal decislOTs, on .women are made 
by men in positions of authority 'one obVious barrier to suc^^saful 
dtcupationiil advaneraent for^ .women lies in attitudes of their promotei^* 
A^classle study of male attitudes toward wraen exeeuti^s was conducted by 
thm Ham^ard Business Review (Baraan, Wortrieys 4 Gruperi 1965) • ^ Male ^ 

if L 

executives rated the J.r' attitudes toward female eKScutlves in the mildly 
favorable to fihe rtld'ly unfavorable range* While the males sampled felt 
5hat women, in managMent had no app^piciable ne^tive effects on efficiency - 
and production, one third of those sampled feli that females in managerial 
poslA^B^had a "bad" effect on employee morale* Flfty-on^ percent oST^he 
Mle respondants felt that^ women were temperamentally unfit for management. 
Eighty-one percent believed that men would feel uncomfortable working for 
a woman and 73% Indicated that they themselves would feel uffc^Sortable 
if they were to work for a woman, 

Schein (1973) asked mal^ management personnel working in insujance 
companies to describe. ^either women, men, or successful middle level 
managers/ She found ' a high degree of corres^ondanee between the 
male and successful middle manager profiles; women were described quite 
differently. Apparently those attributes coTOnonly attrl^tid to women 
(e,g.. dependence'! passivity,, and emotionality) were viewed as antithetical 
to the requisite charactetiatlcs for successful managers. 
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fK"«si finairigs reflect the norm lii Apjifricao jcultUre tliat women should 

not hsve authority over 'men of ^^qulvalent age and social class » Other - 

pravalsnt wmlm attitudes which nay be^ anticipated to' adversily ^ffact 

hiring and promotional decisions on women include i^l) women are given 



preferential treatment and premature advancement due to the influence of 
"pressure groupip" (2) the employment of women jeopardises the .Institution 
of the family* (3) the presence of women In the job ssttlng makes. sotial 
Interactions difficult , (4) women are less able to cope with crises than 
men* and (5) women require^ inordinate amounts of sick leave"due to 



^1975; Loring 6.^11s, 1972; 



menstruation and pregnfncy (Dlpboye,^ 1975; Loring 6i Wills, 1972; Lynchj 
lJ73j .Minahan, 1975;^ Rogalin S Pell, 1975; Williams, 1977). ] ^ 

Research by ^ass, Krussell, and Alexander (1971) looking at how 
male i^M^gars perceive w^en and their relationship to work revealed 
sevtfraiMactors that influenced their ability to accept women on a%^eqiMl 
tksd with men in the work situation. Although the male managers salnpled 
did npt perceive of women as less capa^ble; than men, they did indicate con- 
cern about the nortes defining the infraction between men and women in 
job settings. It was the managers' belief that both men and wome^^refer 
male supervisor Further, they perceived of the woman worker as less 
dependable than her pale counterpart ir The reasons given for this negative 
perception were celated to the "biological" and personal characteristics, 
of wominV Classification of the data In terms of the managers' actual 
experience with women workers indicated that men ^o did not work with 
woTOerT had more positive' regard for women -porkers than men who did* The 
least favorable attitudes toward working*^ women were expressed by male 
managers who supervised women in subordinata poi^^tions Bass, et al. (1971) 
suggest that as long as men Jiudge women from positions of superiority^ 
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vwoman nay continue to be viewed in an unfavorable light. Empirical mttempta 

tb elmnge negative attitudes toiimrd outgouups based on the ^te^g^up con- 

t^t^hypothesis indicate that equality of status /is an important ditermiij^(jit 

Qf Rrejudie© reauctlqn (Allport, 1958|/Co6'k, 1969). > , ^ 

It has been widely assiMed that the existence of negative attitudes 

.toward women in Banage^ial positions based on the prevalence of a stereo- 

^yple conceptiOT of appropriate feminin^ behavior accounts for both access 

and trfeatmenc discrimination ^^ainst women in orgahigational^ttings^' 

Ytevitan, Quinn, h Staines * 1971) . Indeed, it has been damonstrated 

repeatedly that .women atA perceived as less desirable job applicants thafi 

comparably quaiif iedr^en (Cohen a Bunker, 1975; fidell, 197tl; Haefner, 

1977; Shaw, 1972;* Wib'ack, Dipboye, & Fyomkin, 1975)* Further^ once they* 

^ ' ^" ' ^ ' S' 

are hired their salaries ate lower (Levitan, et al., 1971; Mver 6^ Astin, 

- • *\ 

i.975; ^Treiman ^ Terrell, 1975) and they are promoted less raplMy pay & 



Stogdill, 1972; Rosen li'^rdee, 1974a) 



There has been little systematic resear^v into the nature gf the 
qualif itatiot(s^<^3^^cted, of iemale appiicanrts for managerial positions, hne 
study by Cecil, Paul, and .OUns (1973) attested to identify the qualitias^ 
perceived to be important for male *and female applicants for a '■white \^ 

collar" job* Graduate and undergraduate students enroia^d in management 

- * ' . . . % < 

classes were asked tw^ate the importance of each of fifty variables to^ 

an InterYiewer considering ^thf job a'pp^llcation of eitHir Mar^fc^ Thoma| or 

Joe Stefh^in^. The results indicated :^that subjects L percf ptions 4|f^, the ^ 



importlnce of atandard variables frequently used in selection varied as' a 
"function of the^sex of the applicant. Per sonali^-appe'aranc^ and,.Aills- 
education were perceived to be more important in evaluating the female 
applicant, whHe moti^fat ion-ability and* incerperppnal relations were wpig^^ed 



m&tm hMVily In evaluating the male. Apparently , the female applicant was 

/ ■ -4, /• . ■ ■'■ .V;- : ■ . 

mars likely to ba^ereeivid as a typical clerleal employee^ in contMst to 
theT^le ''a4mlniiitratlve manager,"- * ^ \ / = 

V , -'x ^ ; ■ • H ' , ■ • r ■ ' ' 

Itf thus ap|4ara that women a¥e generally regarded as lacHing tha/ 
nectfisary aharacterlstlcs to assima mmnagwe^t r6ied« Further , the p£r- 
fermance of women Vhoi do attain such ppai-tions Is evaluated dlfferetitly from 



thac of eonpiLrmble o^les. , / ^ . \ ^ 

Rosen and JerdeS (1973) eMmiAed the way sex-role aterebtypts--ger'^ 
captions and axpa^tations of what is appropriate behavior for males a^d^/ 
femalaa^^lnfluencas^ evaluations o^ male ^nd female supervisory behavior* 



fcdergMd^a students and bank supervisors were, asked to read oyie of six 

^ \ \ - . ^ / . ' ■ , 

versions of a supervisory, problem (with either armale isf a female supej- 

visor and with tight male j femalps or mixed ifuborcjl^ates) and to evaliSte 

' :■ • ■ . , ■ _ . ■ -V' i * 

the ef f ecelvenes^ of "four supervisory styles. The, jresults indicatfd that 

thf eva'luatibns of the efficacy ^of certain super^lfedry styles was subject ' 

to the influence of'^ax of si^ervlsor and subordinate'* * 

' ^ ■ ' ' . ^ ■ . 

A reward^ btyle was rated as moreXeffective for male supervisors ^ i 

. ' " r'r : ' \ " ^ i ■ 

\i^ile a f riendly^ependent style was ^rated as moBj eff active .fpr supervisors 
of either sex when used with .iubordinates of the opposite sex. On the, 

J ' ' ^ • , , _ ' . ■ 

other hand, eviluatlons 'of threat and hel^^ styles did riot differ for 
male and female supervisors* It should be noted tljat the slralltrity of 
ratingsiTMde by subjects of both sexes provides evidence ^at men andB 
women share cdtaon^perceptlons. concerning sex-role . appropriate behaviot ^or 
^indl ^duals ^ in iupervipory positions. , 

Altfjodgh the rasults of a recint survey-experiment have been Inter^preted^, 
to suggest personnel daci^feW of male managers reflect societ^lly endorsed 
ses-rol'e aceftotypts (Rosen & 5erdee, 1973a) favoring male employe,es, 

•r , - ' ' ' .. 
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teirborg and Xlged^ (1975), have questioned the validity of post hoc explanations 

)♦ ; / - ■ • . ' ■ ..' - ■ ■ . ■ • *■ J ' \ 

based 6n^ stereo ty^de inferences. In the Roien and* Jerdea study no measure g 
of ^stereotypes was actually taken. P^en Terborg aihd. Ilgfen (1975) obtained 
a meas^e q£ m^le subjects* l^ttitudes Toward Women^fs Mlnagers (Peters, 
Terborgs h Taynor* 1974) prior to their participation in aff^^f^^S^^^fit 

^ sitnulation they fourffl^that the stereotype measure was related to decision- 
nipklng behavior only in situations where litt|e information about a woman 

^^applicant was ^EoyJ.ded (at the time of hiring)/ Whem data regardin^her 
performance wera presented the effects of negative "^stereotyping dimliilshed* 

, ' \ i 

Similarly^ Rosen and Jetdea (1974b) and Murphy (1977) found that the 
effect of, stereptypes on declsion=makii|g decreased when regulatory p0licies 
were made explicit. Iti the absence of infoCTiation a woman applicmnt may ^ - 
be aasily classified "in accordance wit'lv pravapiling norms dicta^ting sex fole^ 
appropriate behaviors. When hy Job related qualifications are detailed ^ 
explicitly for the purposes of hiring or promotion decisiona it m^y not be 
as easy to overlook her abilities. However, In Murphy's (1977) study > ' 
selection of the ' female/ employee fpr job rewards or opportunities never 
exceeded that of tha^male, jrr^s^ective of yhBt^Jkv ^tbe declsiQn-iiaker ^ 
w^s a scudentnor executive, "James" wasNnuch mMfe likely than "Jane" to 
receive (1) a high starlM'g salary^ (2) a high second=year salary increment, 
(3) assignment to^ challenging work, (4') the opporti^ity f^r. further training, 

and (5) selection for promucion. The most striking^ disdrepkncy^^ was obtained 

^ - ^ ■ ^ ^ _ ^ b - ' ^ 

in the p^omodion selection,' ^Under, unambiguous conditions the male was 

- ' \ ■ ^ r I • ! ■ 

selected f^r promotion in 20 of 44 cases, the female in three of 52^. Wh^ 

conditions were highly ambiguous the female was never selected, while the 
male was promoted in 11 of 22 cases, Furtl^er, the only female prbtrfotioWl 
selections were mrfde by female subJectSi . ^ ^ 



Aocolrdlng to Katz (1973)/ women's Attitudes toward successful women 
are more favorable' chati' -those of men .toward' successful women. However i ^ 
while men report. punitive and unaccepting attitudes towaTd suceessful^ « 



womeQt these attl'tudes are subjeet to 'change '^as a function of the conMKt 

■ ' J , . ^ . ' , ■ ' 

within which the success is achieved. If fnale success is depicted as 

% ^ '■ ■ . / ' 

•occurring in an envirpment in which feiwle pattlcipatibn is as frequent 

■ ' : ■ . ^ ■ X 

as male participation, mlmm tend to react favorably to this success; when 
success, is associated with "deviant'- female stereotypic sex role inappropriate 
behavi^or, males react punitively. The suctess of the woman is not so 
much' the issue as 1^ the deviant nature of her actions'. These findings 
suggest, that the attitudes of male managers toward women in management ^ 
may be influenced by the aqtual nimber of women having attained ^high 
level positions within a particular organization, ^ ^ - 

It has been suggested that the attitudes of women, managers themselves ' 
toward women in management are unfavorable. In a national sample of 
working women Staines^ Travis, and Jayaratre (1973) found evidence for 
a "queen* bee syridrome." That is, women who had achieved high states 
positions tended tp view other wbraen as competitors and evaluated them 
negatively. However* Terbdrg, Peters, Ilyen, and Smith (1974) found that 
women employees with high levels of education 'held more favorable attitudes 
toward women as managers than either women with less education or men. 
As sum ing*^ that educational level Is positively related to position within 
the organisation these results contradict those of Staines and his col- 
leagues, as do those of Boraan and her colleagues (1965) who found that a^ 
higher proportion of female than male executives rated their attitudes 
toward ^men executives as strongly favorable. 

Although onlj five 'percent of the managiers included in Rosen and 
Jel'dee's (1974c) survey of Harvard Business Review subscribers were women 
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they no less ilk%iy to dlscrlAlnatt against women employees than 

their male peers In aaies Involylng the selec^tlon of a purchasing manageri 
nominating an employee to attend a tr^ljilng conferenae^ glvlngr advlea to. ' 
a phllwdarlng Jimlor exe^tlve, and reviving conflict over work related / 
social obllgatdoM* Apparently ^ vmlm^fmd feMle executives share common 
perceptions and eKpectatlons concerning the behavior of men and woman in 
'organizational settings. The pervasiveness of such expectations i^y reflact 
the tendency of those In managerial positions to adhere to a fundamentallx 
"male" managJiital model* ' ^ ^ . ^ 

The Male Managerial Model ' - 

s 

Amerlean society values success and the Sodel upon which the definition 
of "success" is based is essentially a male sex role appropriate one, Fo^ 
example. It ip the male, not the female sex role stereotype which coincides 
with the managerial model, McGregor (1967) wites, "The modfl of the 
successful manager in our culture is a.masouline one* The good manager is 
aggressives competitive, firm and Just* He is not feminines he not soft 
and yielding or dependent or (intuitive in the womanly sense^ The very 
expression of emotion is widely vieped as a feminine weakness that would 
Interfere with effective ^usiness processes" [p, 23]^ In describing the 
managerial model, Loring and Well^ (1972) observe that "men are supposed 
to be tough J concerned for the dollar, practical and objective enough to 
f ace' the\acts and act accordingly. Even if someone gets hurt in the 
process, a man is supposed to be strong enough to do what has to be done. 
Such strengths toughness; and total responsibility, even occasional, 
necessary violence are attributed to men as 'natural .He is expected to 
repress those aspect of himself which are associated with the 'feminine in 
our culture" [p. 92] . 
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_ WeMQ da not fit int© the "executlvt ffiold." B©i™ati/(1964) quotes one ; 
lunlotr ezacutlv€t "X* voidd like to.recpnnend people for promotion on merit 
alonsp, but I justifiably ^frdid that own judgment will hm called 
question If I reaommend anyoni %rtio deviates too markedly from the kind pf 
pprson I see getting ahiad in my company" [p, 189]. Women, evidently "deviat 
coo markedly ^as Bowman's r^earch reveals chat factors > of race, a^x^ and 
national origin appear to be mre Important deterents to promotion than ^the 
candidate -s dishonest p self-seeking^ or authoritarian ctndencies, 

Schein (1975) foimd that women ^n middle management were, as likely as * 
their male counterparts to view "masculine" characteristics as the requisite 
characteristics for a managerial position such that to think "manager" was 
to think "malp." These findings suggest that t^ "think llk^ a man" may be 
vital for a woman If she is to be; accepted and successful In predominately ' 



male organizations. In an interview stiidyr Scheln (1973) foUK that suc- 
cessful women executives admitted, to 14entifying wj£h the "male model" 
during their early managerial careers* 

One explanation for the wide-spread acceptance of the validity of the 
male managerial model lies In th^ prevalence of i^ths regarding the natiLire 
of women's job comsitment and their competence. 

Myths Regarding .Competence and Comltmafit ^ 

k * ^ ■ ■- ^ '- 

Persistent myths concerning the sincerity of the.^comaitmeot on the 
part of the female worker continue to influence promoters' .||rpep£ians of 
her and to tmve a detrimental effect on her chances for advancedrent , 
Crowley^ LevltAn and Q&inn (l^/i) fowid no support far the notion that 
women wrk only for "pin money," Full 40% of their female sample were , 
economically Indepindent, Onr third of the'fei^le sample were the sole 



wage earners In their households. Yet .the Myth ; 



'^^eontlnue to be regarded a# better oandldates for 

economic need. 

Also un£ou^%d was the belief that women ate 
. soeio-^emotional aspects of their JobsM Like the 

regard the concern ^nd competence of their sup#r>; 

to ^he job t^n the opportunity to make friends, 

expresses the fear that wo^en supervisors would i 

to supersede objeatlve judgment. 

•f 

Crowley and her colleagues found no factual 
valent .assiOTpCions regarding the motivations and 
workers* Such notions include (1) women would nc 
riasoni did not fo^ce them , into the labor markets 
than men with an intellectually undemanding jobs 
cerned than men that their wojJc be self actualizi 
less concerned wl,th "getting ahead," ^pirical 
these myths* 

--4 These findings lend support to the contentic 
motivations of workers of^each sex. are more simi] 
typts would lead us to believe. Yet women workai 
by t^ths and half-myths which to .the extent they^ 
involved in making promotional decisions may advi 
tunities for advancement. 

The available literature clearly^ indicates t 
to perfo™ less well than men on a variety qf act 
example, Feldman^^Sufflmers and-Kiesler (1974) were 
occupation in which females were expected to outi 
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the presimably female appropriate -occupational fields of nursing and 
fei^mfentary. sckool Reaching, Sedgwick (reported by Feldman-Suffimers & 
Klesler, 1974) found that subjetts of " both sexes expected males to be 
more competenc and' successful thart females* ^ ^ 

Moreover, when male and female subjects are asked t^— ei^aluate the 
same performance attributed to either a man or a woman, they tend to agree 
tha.t the man's performance is superior. For example, the female college 
students who were asked by Goldberg (1968) to rate professional articles 
on the basis of value, persuasiveness, writing style, profundity, and 

competence gave higher ratings t^ identical papers when they were led to 

\ 

believe that the author was male,' Bejn and Bern (1970) replicated these 
findings with male college students. Similar results have been obtained 
In studies requiring both women and men to evaluate the artistic merif of 
paintings (PheterSDn, Kiesler, h Goldberg, 1971) and the qualifications of 
Student applicants for a study^-abroad program (Deaiix & Taynor, 1973), 

Several attempts have been made to specify the conditions under which 
a woman's achievement may be regarded as more (or equally) meritorious than 
that of a man, Taynor and Deaux (1973) found that a woman's behavior in 
a civic emergency (armed robbery) v/as rated as more deserving of a reward 
than that of a man when her behavior was portrayed as somewhac out of rni^; 
(she remained cool headed) and her actions were praised by experts (the 
police). Similarly, Pheterson,et al . (1971) found that a woman'B artistic 
achievement was evaluated as favorably as tliat of a man only wh^n.^it had 
been Judged superior by experts,' Apparently, for a woman's cdiiivh^ Dnct- to 
be recognised, her accomplishment must be portra/(K] a^i f^-rMpr if)tia 1 and Itf] 
worth must be acknowledged by an authoritative ^aurcu. 
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Even when a woman's achievement is acknowledged, her sucdess is 
generally attributed not to her ability buti to luck or effort*^ Deaux and 
Effiiwllier (197^ asked male and female cpll6ge students to evaluate the 
performance of a fellow, student (either male or f raal^^on a task 
charactarlzed as either masculine or feminine. When the task was presented 
as one at which males excel, both male and femle raters attributed a good 
performance by a man to his skill* The same level of performance by a 
female was attributed to her luck. Similarly, Feldman^Suimners and Kiesler 
(1974) found that college students attributed the success of ^ male 
physician to his ability and that of a female physiciati to her great 
motivation. They interpret these findings to suggest that women (who are 
number two) must try harder. 

Feather (1969, 1973) has demonstrated that regardless of original 
expectations for success, women rely more often on variable attributiona 
(i.e., luck and effort) th^n males following both success and failure. 
In a recent review of women's expectations of and causal attributions for 
performance Frieze (1975) concludes that women generally attribute failure 
to lack of ability and success to effort. In contrast, men credit their 
success to their high ability and blame someone or something else if they 
fail (Deaux, 1976; Mednick 6 Weissman, 1975). 

The findings cited above may be regarded as avidance for the existence 
of a societal bias against the recognition of female competence.' This 
bias may stem from the belief that females are not endowed with the masculine 
attributes which make success more likely. 

Indeed, a recent study by Spence and Helmreich (1972) Irmds support 
to such an interpretation, Male and female students were shown one ol 
four videotaped versions of a f«nale stimulus person being interviewed* 

i i 
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The stimiiii« person portrayed either a competent or incompetent individual 

who was* either feminine or masculine in her interests. The attributes of 

compet^.ncy and masculi^ty of interests combined in such a way to^ make the 

masculine-competent female, more rather than less attractive, regardless ^ 

of sex of rater or their expressed attitudes toward women. Apparently, if 

a female, stimulus is portrayed as possessing highly-value^ male attributes 

(competence) and correspondingly appropriate masculine interests, subjects 

of both sexes are willing to acknowledge their shared preference for 

t 

individuals possessing those societal traits valued most highly. The dif-^ 
ficulty may lie In convincing men and women that such valued traits are 
not by definition possessed exclusively by men. While the prevalence of 
the myth that women are less competent than men may be rendered ineffective 
in laboratory situations, the prevalence of such attitudes in the general 
society may continue to interfere with the ability to accuratelv predict 
and assess female's job performance. 

It sedms reasonable to expect that sex differences in the perceived 
cause of success, when it is acknowledged, will produce different ractions' 
to it* Most organizational rewards are designed to recognize personal 
accomplishments. Thus, to be judged as deserving of a reward it is 
necessary to be perceived as having played an instrumental role in the 
(successful) outcome. Heilman and Guzzo (1978, in press) asked men and 
woman MBA students to make recommendations regarding the appropriateness 
of various persoflnel actions taken on successful male and female employees.' 
Four different causes for the hypoti.Htlcal employee's success were desc^^ibed 
(ability, effort, task difficulty, and luck). The types of causal 
explanations frequently used to account for women's success, luck and cask 
difficulty, which are both external and unstable (Farris & Deaux, 1977) were 
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found to detrimentally lif feet the degree to. which drganizational rev^rds 
were viewed as appropriate, and if they were, to detrimentmlly affect the 
scdpe and magnitude of reward deemed preferable* When the causal basis of 
men's and womeq's behavior was thought to be the same, they were rewarded 
identically. Unfortunately, the tie between success and maleness' is so 
s^ong (Feldman^Suraners & Kleslti , 1974) thdt males are expected' to be more 
successful than , females regardless of the sex-role appropriateness of the 
occupational context in which the success occurs (Toughey, 1974aj b) . As 
a result, a woman's success may always be viewed as unexpected and due to 
different factors than the (anti^cipatedX success of a man* 

In a recent study Hagen and Kahn (1975) found that malea liked 
competent women only when they were not required to interact with them* 
When men were required to work with a woman (either cooperatively or 
competitively) they preferred incompetent female coworkers over competent 
ones^ Further, both males and females were tnor^ likely to exclude a 
competent woman from their group than a competenL man and to include an 
incompetent woman than an incompetent man. The authors conclude that while 
competent women may be afforded the status comensurate with their ability 
(competent women were rated high in leadership ability) they will not be 
liked and may be excluded from the work group. 

Insofar as promoters perceive the characteristics of women workers as 
discrepant from the predominately '^masculine" criteria inherent in the 
male managerial model to which they adhere it is reasonable to anticipate 
that such attitudes may constitute barriers to higher ocnupational attain-^ 
ment for women. Further, if as the Hagen and Kahn results suggest men 
self esteem is threatened by the demonstration of female competence even 
if a woman does possess the requisite "masculine" attributes for success 
she may not be hired or promoted* 
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Thus' far, the disci^Bsibn has focused on empirical findings directly 

relevant to expressed attitudes toward^women in management, Such\attitudes 

reflect socletally held bbk role s^Areotypas. 

Societal Sex Role Stereotypes 

r 

Society assigns particular chara.cter istlcs to males and femalas for 

the purpose of enhancing performance in traditional sex roles. The stereo^ 

Cypic images of the achieving male -md nurturant female become a powerful , 
^^^^ 

.force in the socialization of children as they grow into adulthood. Norms 
governing the approved "masculine" or "feminine" image are clearly defined 
and consensually endorsed (Farnbergerj 1948; Lunnenbo^s 1^70; McKee & 
Sherriffs, 1959; Seward, 19465 Sherriffs & McKee, 1957; Steinman 6 Fox, 
1966)* Broverman, Vdgel, Broverman, Clarkson and Rosenkrantz (1972) report 
a high degree of agreement regarding the differing characteristics of 
males and females in a large sample comprised of subjects of both sexes, 
various ages, religious affiliations, educational levels and marital 
statuses. 

/ An analysis of those characteristics most conmionly ascribed to each 
sex reveal that attributes valued highly in men reflect a "competency" 
cluster including such items as objectivity, skill in business, and 
decision^making ability. Fesia^e-valued traits ^comprise a "warmth-expressive 
ness" cluster antitheticrf^^o the male profile* That is, the ideal female 
does not possess male valued traits. Similarly, McKee and Sherriffs (1957) 
found that components of the "masculine" image generated by their subjects 
Included (1) i itional competence and cibility and (2) vigor, action and 
ef f ecti^reness, while the female stereotype consisted of (1) social skills 
and graces and (2) warmth and emotional support, t .rther, subjec.rR t)i both 
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sexes agree^^that male-valued traits are more ^socially desirable than femaie 
valued traits (Rosenkrant^i Vogel, Bee, Broverman, & Brbyerman, 1968)* 

.Indeed, th# ascription of. greater desirability to the male has been 

repeatedly demonstrated. ,The prevalence of consensually endorsed negative 

• ■ - I ' 

valuation of. female traits may result in women hel/i^ng a negative opinion 
of their worth relative to that of men (BrovetTnans Broverman, Clarksori, 
Rosenkrantz, Si Vogel, 1970), 

: However, the /question of the extent to which sex role stereotypes 
influence the self conceptions of men and women cannot be resolved on the 
basis of empirica^^evidence to date. While the sex difference literature 
does suggest a hig^ degree of correspondence between male and female 
self conceptions and their concepts of ideal same and opposite 'sex stereo- 
typic prof iles (McKee & Sherriffs, 1959; Rosenkrantz et al., 1968, Steinman 
& Fox, 1966) it is difficult to assess the relationship between self 
concept and differentially valujed sex role stereotS^pes . As Constantinople 
(1973) points out, the majority of measures used to differentiate males 
■from females with regard to dimensions of masculinity-femininity, sex role 
adoption, sex role preference and sex role identity are based on the 
assumption that masculinity and femininity represent a single bi-polar 
dimension. The usual procedure for obtaining male versus female self and 
op^^feite sex-other profiles invodves asking subjects to respond to trait 
and adjective check lists, characterizing males, females and self. While 
the sequence of resporise to these differential instructions is typically 
counterbalanced, the very fact that' all operations are performed on the 
same set of scales may artlflcally elicj.t bipolar character ization^^ , 
artifactually anchored. Thus, caution must be exercised in interpreting 
the resulW ci'f sex difference^ in response to both self and sex role stereo 
typic profiles generated in this fashion. 
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Further, as Pleck'(1975) .has recently oBserved sex stereotypei arp= n 
typically defined ly tems of the trkits that iost differentiate the sexes 

rather than .those * that .most characterize' each sex* The fact that the mean 

\ ^ ' . ■ , ' " ^ 

tatings for males ani females on almost all traits that do differentiate 

. ) , ^ , ; 

are on the same side of the midpoint is often overlooked (Spence , .Helmreich , 

• " ,, ( . _ ' ' 

4 Stappj 197?). Thus, the male and female stereotype both included' masculine 

and feminine traits, . 

Jhe traditional view of sex role stereotypes assumed that sek 
represented a dlchotomous construct^ anchored by masculinity at one extreme 
and femininity at the oth^. More recent formulations view mascurinity 
and fMininity as orthogonal dimensions which\may vary independent of one 
another (Bern, 1974; Spence, et al.^ 1974)* However^ 

despite the recognition among social scientists that sex roles may be defined 
androgynously s the impact of this recognition on the public; s expectations 
governing sex role appropriate behavior has yet to be evaluated, 

Evidence to date suggests women sfiare men's bias against the recognitipfi 
of competence in women, generate the same sex role stereotypic profiles as 
their ipale counterparts , and endorse the ascription of more pos.ltively 
valued traits to men. The extei/t to which this agreement reflects the 
consensual endorsement of "sqcially desirable" responses is difficult to 
determine, A number of recent studies suggest that the extent of perceived 
dissimilarity between the sexes tii much greater than the actual differences 
between them as reflected in thei:r self or typical same-sex versus ideal 
stereotypic ratings (Fay, 1975| Steinmann 5. Fox, 1974; Unger & Siiter, 1974), 
Although women perceive themselves as having achieved a balance between 
self achieving' and faraily orientation (self ratings) and indicate that they 
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are pretty' much what thay ^nt to be (ideal ratings), they do nod^bellev^ 

" ^ ' ^- #^ . V-^^ , « 

phat men approve of their self achieving orientat iofn ^(vomen ' par^egt^^ 

of men's ideil- womkn) (Steinmann & Fox, 1974), Interesti|^^yV' phe ratings 

o^^ep's ideal woman and'women's own id«41 col^eEpond closely* Whether or - 

^ " ' ' . ^' ^ ' ' ' ' ' ■ - ^ ^ -—^-^f 

act their, perceptions are aqctirate, women's beliefs concerning what men- 

.want-'*them to be may be remsonably antidfcpaC^ to in ^ those behaviors 

they deem stereotypicafly counternormative. Con s^i stent" with the evidence 

indicating a readiness on/the part of women to subscribe to ^stereotypic 

sex role 4efinitions are data suggesting that^Women dharacterize themselves 

less positively than men. ■ * * 

In a recent review of the literature on sex differences in self concept 

Ma^^coby afid Jacklii (1974) conclude that^ women and men do not differ 

significantly on generalized measures of self esteem. However, women do 

expt%ss lower ieKpectancies for success than do males (Grandall, 1969; 

Feather, 1969; Frieze, Fisher, HcHugh, & Valle, 1975; McMahan, 1972b; 

Montanelli 61 Hill, ^969) |ven when their task perforTnance ds objectively 

superior (Vaughter, Gubernick, Hatassian, &^Haslett; 1974). Further, 

college women are -^less likely than men to accept personal responsibility 

for their performance outcomes / attributing both success and failura to 

external factors such as luck or task difficulty (Frieze et al., 1975; 

Maccoby 6. Jacklin, 1974), Whei women are asked to characterize themselves 

in terms of adjectives reflecting personal vs. social self definitions, 

women emphasize their social attributes such as attractiveness, sympathv, 

cooperation, whereas men define themselves in accord with the personal 

attributes^ ambitious, optimistic and practical (Carlson, lO^i^^ 1971; 

Carlson 6* Levy, I968) . It thus appears that while women do not eviiluate^ * 

themselves more negatively than men, they do subscri.R to a self definition 
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-which, c^f^ficts the Locietal stereojtype ,of fgmiininity and dm a niuaber of- 
]^^\mtionBi womftA*ate less coiifident tjian men ^L,enney, 1977),, 

'Women have traditionally Dfen reared to want to fill the role in ^ 
whic^l 'jDCiety castes them. They are trained to model thems%lves after 
Che accepted image* According to Bardwlck (19710 the orig^|is of ego style 
in tWe female lie in an empathetic, intuit^ive, person-oi»^iented ^style of 
^per^ption and in the central- role that the motive to affiliate plays ^n ^ 
the development ojE self eateefflramong women \Douvan & Adelsonj 1966; 
Hoffman^ 1972^. For women affiliation is seen as achievement and ^an' 
af firtnation of the self* The subjective quaMty of fealnine ego functions 

y ■ i ^ ' ' ' ^ . 

is praised and'^^" valued in the warm mother-child aSid hu^hahd=wife relation 
which* have,^ traditic^lially characterized the feminine role. However , these 
very traits may be viewad as incompatible with the requisite character- 
is tics to ensure /success in the competitive economic in irketplace. 

According tk Korman (1970) one of the most important factors deter- 
mining task performance of a given individual is socially influenced self 
esteem. To the extent that woman -s self definition incorporates tradition- 
ally feminine stereoCypic notions it is plausible to anticipate that she 
may be hesitant to display behaviors inconsistent with that stereotype. 

Hollander (1972) f ound a iiegative relationship between the demon- 
stration uf academic achievement and social self -esteem scores for females,^ 
but not for males. Females with A averages in high school4had significantly 
lower self-esteem scores than females with C averages, the revArse was 
true for males. Hollander's interpretation of these findings Buggests the 
existence of a positive relationship between self esteem niid exhibition 
of sex role appropriate behavior . 

Results reported by Gordon and Hall (1974) indicate that the best 
predictor of a woman's happiness and satisfaction is her self image. 

21 
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IntirestlRi^l^^W supportive and unem^ional a woman feels , 

(predbffiinatel^'^oaS^line" ^charac satisfied and happy 

she reports herself to^be. The inconsistency' evidenced in these findings 
suggest that th^ incorporation of "masculine" Iraits into women's self 
descriptions may differentially ^f feet 'their . o'^yall estimation of self 
jirorth. Those characteristics m^^-^losely tied td^sex role inappropriate 
behavior ma^y depress positive self evaluations, ..further research on the 
relative impact^of counter-stereotypic self-definitions along these 
dimensions Is necessary to clarify the relationship between the ascription 
of mo^a valued "masculine" characteristics and women's self concepts, 
Campbell's (1971) work with the Strong Vocational Intertst Blank 
reveals that women working in such traditionally "masculine" fields as. 
ni^^patics and chemistry fail to select the more "flamboyant" items (e.g., 
"be a professional dancer," "thrilling and^ dangerous aqtivlties^ " etc.) 
endorsed by women in occupational roles (e*gij airline ^stewardesses, fashion 
models, and entertainers*) which require more f tereotypically feminine 
attributes such as poise, cham and physical beauty. One explanation for 
these findings lies in the notion that the adoption^ of 'male-=valued traits 



(i.e.j rational, analyt^ic orientation) may preclude t^'e development and /or 



expression of traits highly valued in the female. ( 

i 

The relative impact of societal sex rofe stereoltypes on women's self 
conceptions is difficult to evaluate. However, if as Bardwick (1971) 
suggests the value one places on theself determines the level of self=esteem 
and the lower a person's self-esteem the greater the an3|iety and the greater 
the tendency^ to assume a societally prescribed role it is plausible to 
suggest that women whose self esteem is low may be hesitant to engage in 
behaviors requiring the assumption of highly valued male sex role appropriat 
traits, Regardleps of whether this negati%'e conception of 'feminine value 
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is internalized in the self concept of a given woman or simply a reflection 
of „ whmt she considers to be the female's sex role appropriate -stance as^ ^ 
reflected bV societal stereotvpes it may be anticipated to effect the 
achievement directed behavl^^^of that woman, ' ^ 

Women are caught in a douj^le binds unable to optimally fulfill the 
role requirements for the more socially desirable achieving Individual and 
thdia for the ideHl/^^oMnxsimultaneously . »The woman who seeks Smployment 

■ / / 

in a traditionail'y masculine position is faced with a dilemma. Society 
views the ideal woman as an expressive indivldaal lacking in the "masculine" 
attributes of logic and drive. If ^he feels that because she is not a mans 
she is not endowed with the competency characteristics a'scribed to men, 
she may suffer from lack of confidence concerning her ability to do the 
job well. If, on the other handj sh^ feei^ that she has the potential to 
manifest "masqMline" traits, she may feel that allowing .such character-- 
Istics to surface might be detrimental to her femininity, rendering her 
'*less of a woman." 

To the extent that a woman perceived herself as possessing both the 
"masculine" attributes associated with probable successfMl competitive 
Achievement and interests in marriage and family considered appropriately 
"feminine" she may experience role conflict. If the conflict ' between 
competing goals Is sufficiently strong, the existence or mere anticipation 
of such a dilemma may result in the suppression of achievement striving. 

As Schein (1972) qfcserves, to the extent a woman's self image incor^ 
porates the "feminine '^^le aspects she may be less likely to acquire rhose 
job characteristics or engage in those behaviors associated with the 
"masculine" managerial role unless viable role models are available to 
her who represent the integration of "the best of both worlds." It should 
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^*f^ ^^^^ the m^re imltatioft of ^he nale managerial fscyle by a f ema\e 
cknno& nedessarily ife expected to result in success. The absenc^of 
women as role "models functioning successfully in mal^e dominated fields 
may be considered a barrier to the occupational aspirations and achieve- 
ment directed behavior of . women in the labor force. 

One first set'of factors which may serve to iahibit tHife achieye- 
ment strivings of women in organisational meetings are relate^ to 
women s expectations regarding the probability that achievement behavior 
will be positively reinforced. ^ 
Women and Achl^y^eht ^ , 

'Adherence to the stereotypically feminine-role definition dictates 
thit for -many young women rhi.Tnost it^ortant area for aGhiaveTnent 
is social skill (Stein & Bailey, 1973). Achievement striving and social 
activities are more closely l^ked for females than for ma^s. Although 
this link has frequently been interpreted as evidence that female-- 
achievemet>t striving is motivated by the need to affiliate, it appears 
equally plausible that the demonstration of social skills reflects 
female sex^^role appropriate achievement concern. For example, com- 
parisons of achievement-motivation scores obtained under instructions 
stressing competency and mastery with those obtained under neutral or 
relaxed conditions yield sex differences. When men are exposed before 
the test to instructions aimed at arousing their achievement concerns, 
their achievement=motivation scores increase. Under relaxed conditions 
women * s achievement-need scores are higher than men ' s , but they do not 
Increape under arousal conditions (House, 1974; Veroff et al,, 1953). 

One plausible explanation for this result is that arousal instructions 
that stress intelligence and leadership abllity^^two characteristics 
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that are regarded as stftreorypically masc\iliner*are of little relevance 
to" womeni partiQularly those who are tradicipn^ly, oriented (Field ^^1953j 
Lesseri Krawitz, & PacKlrd, 1953), Several successful attempts to Increase ' 
the achievement-motivation scores of females using arousal instructions 
emphasiEing social acceptance and interpersonal skills -have been reported 
(Fleld^ 1953; French a Lesser, 1964), However, Frledrick' s (1976) racent 
attempt to replicate these findings utilizing (feminine) value-appropriate 
instructions Was unsuccessful; Yet, in the same study Friadrick found 
evidence that expanding the method of scoring projective measures of 
achievement motivation to Include achievement in traditionally feminine atjeas 
improved her ability t^pradlct women's performance from their motive scores* 
As Veroff (1978) so aptly observes ^ to adequately account for the overt 
achievements-strivings of women (and men) , the interaction between sex-role 
expectations for success '^^nd achievement orientation must be specified* 
Furthermore, there Is more^than one variety of achievement orientation 
(Helmreich ^ Spence, 1978; Veroff, 1977; Veroff et al., 1975). For example, 
the fact that women's achievement motive scores under relaxed conditions 
are higher than men's suggests that women ai a concerned with the achievement 
process; men with the achievement^ outcome or Impact (Veroff * 1977). 

Unlike men, women are motivated to strive for success accomplished 
through their own efforts without the benefit of help or th% threat of 
surveillance (autonomous achievement motivation) (Deci, 1972; Depner, 1975; 
Kipnis, 1974; Veroff, 1977)* This variet3i^of achievement motivation reflects 
a process orientation. Women are also concerned with another process 
motive; responsibility achievement (i,e,, "trying hard,'- "doing their best"). 
In contrast to men whose primary achievement concern centers on whether the. 
g^a is won or lost, women are more concerned with how it is played (Kidd ^ 
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Woodman, 1975| Veroff , 1977; Zander,' Fuller, & Armstro 
^more interested In building competerice than in having 
competence (competence achievement motivation) (Veroff , 
^ 'The' female socialization experience in Western so 
against the expression of impact oriented achiivement 
denotes expressivity and interpersonal concern, ThuSj 
that Helmreich arid Spence (1978) found a small negativ 
tween Feraininity and Corapetltiveness suggesting that i 
sensitivity is orthogonal if not n^atively related to 
othMB. Not only do women show little interest In deffl 
assertive competence, they may actually refuse to acce 
for their competitive* success by attributiiig their per 
factors such as luck (Deaux & Farris, 1974; Feather, 1 
1974) or ease of the task (Croke, 1973; Ffleze ^ Barta 
1972a), Consistent with women's concern regarding the 
of their achieveinent strivings when they do attribute 
internal cause, they are likely tq use the unstable fa 
& Frieze, 1973; Feldman-SuiranerB & Kiesler, 1974), 

In comparison to men, who art socialized to be co 
women are expected to be more interpersonally (conmiuni 
1966) , To the extent that women derive satisfaction f 
without reference to others (Depner, 1975; Kipnis, 197 
Veroff et al., 1975), they may be less concerned than 
^^cognition for their accomplishments. Indeed, they m 
cost associated with such recognition (envy, hostility 
to tlie maintenance of Interpersonal relatlqnships they 
value. 
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furthtrmorei Affltrlcfin vommn have been socialised hiitot'ically to 
aaame an "Is It wrth It?-' attitude toward career aspirations. For 
exuplep Frank and Frank (19S4) advised^ 

Canslder ^our jdl from every standpoint: The satisfaction It gives you 
md haw neeessary they are ^ the net Ineome It contributes after you 
pay §0T all the services your Job prevents you from doing for yourself, 
the effect It t^s on your stamina, your disposition, your relationship 
with your husband. When you become pregnanti set the time when you 
feel the job had beat be given .pp. And decide, with your husband, 
when"and whether you think you should resima. Perhaps an honeit 
examination of the problem will suggest other solutions f A less 
taxing part--time job, or a secretarial/ typing service you can conduct 
from your home, or the development of a latent skill ^ such as painting 
tiles, or hooking rugs, which will help keep you alert without dia= 
rupting your entire home life or cutting off the extra income you are 
counting on, [p. 69] 

Thus, women are encouraged to imagine all possible negative con- 
sequences of careerism and to weigh them against assured positive outcomes* 
Obviously, in order for a career to be considered justifiable, it would have 
to offer sufficient benefits to cancel out all possible liabilities. During 
the 1570'si a wider range of roles have been defined as acceptable for women 
yet at ^e same time^ because we are in the midst of social change', the 
ultimate consequences of any given role choice Have become more difficult to 
predict. Although the possible benefits of careerism have increased sub- 
stantially, they are not giiaranteed. If the cQntemporary western woman 
weighs possible negative consequences of careerism against assured positive 
ones, she could still be dissuaded from deciding on a career* Probably her 



Qim g«dw rele Idnftlcy vlll affect sueh a weighing process profoundly 
btcayaa t% vlll affect the sailanQa of eartaljpi negative and positive 
npeetanelea. 

■? 

Thm Idea that anticipated negative consequences often dlscaurage women 
fri^ aspiring to achievement goals Is th# basis for Horner's (1968) notion 
of fear of success (FOS) . Fear of iugcess Is conceived as a psychological 
valuable to achl^ement armsed by the expeetMlon £hat success In eertmln 



contexts tnay result In negative consequeno^e^^ Including loss of f@nlnlnlty 
and social rejection. Indeed » Horaer dea^nstrated that women who fear 

success perform le^j^ypell than usual when cOTipetlng agaJjiat ment- F^reaumably, 

/ » 
such women anticipate social censure for .©ut--performing men. 

Viewed within the context of Atkinson's (|xpectance value theory of 
achievsment motivation, the fear of success construct rests on the 
assmnptlon that an individual will pinrsue her/his achieveTnent related ^ 
tendencies unless ahe/he experiences competing moti'^p (e,g*, fear of 
failure* fear of success) * which reduces the inclination to achieve, 

^.^xte^ing the fear of success construct to explain the failure of ^ women 
to enter traditionally male-domlij^ted occupations, Homer (1972) observed i 
**Most feminine wgmen when faced with a conflict , between their feminine 
iiaage and expressing their competencies or developing their abilities and 
interests adjust their behaviors to their intrtnalized sex-role stereotypes 
...In order to feel or appear more.fminine women disguise their abilities ^ 
and withdraw from the mainstream of thought, nontraditional aspirationi, 
and achievement In our sqclety," [p. 67]. ^ 

In a recent study, ^derson Ci9^) compared the self descriptions of 
college women who scored high on fear of success with those who scored low, 
Momenji^xhlbiting (FOS) were generally career oriented but aspired t^ 
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tradltiofiMl ftmale oecupations and w%tm lass concerQed with making a isajor 

cantrltetlon to thtlr flald* Women not' exhibltihg fear of success were more 

t 

likely CO choose a traditional female dccupation and their mothers were more 
llk«ly Co be mployed In a cr^adltlonal field. Further , women high In FOS 
reported lower exprasslM of affections lower self ^concept , higher self^ 
criticism and higher eMternal locus of control than women who did not fear 
success. Consistent with ^derson's findings. Wood (1976) failed to obtain 
sex differences In FOS in a sample of executives in the corporate offices of 
the Atlantic Richfield Company. Presimiablyj women who fear success are 
hesitant to enter male dominated fields* 

f 

Conclusion 

It appears that there is nothing inherently associated with femaleness 
which should preclude the aacendence of women into management positions. 
The sourcfe of those barriers which do exist appear to stem from the willing- 
ness^ of both mpn and women to subscribe to the validity of sex role stereo- 
types. Recent reviews of the sex difference literature emphasize the extent 
of similarity between the sexes (Maccoby ^ Jaklin, 1974; Rosenberg 6* Sutton- 
^Sroith, 1973). As Hall and Hall (1975) have recently si^ggested, barriers to 
women's occupational advancement have been amply docimiented. The time has 
coTpe to focus on the ways irt which these barriers can be overcome , through 
both individual and organizational actions. The subtle differences between 
men and women appear to priMrlly ref lecti^ differences in expected role be- 
haviors acquired via the socialization process. As society turns toward a 
reexamination of the meaning and* function of sex role stereotypes, increased 
self awareness may reduce the effect of stereotypic barriers to women's 
career aspirations. * 
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1^11 (1976) has argued persuasively that 'equal emplayment opportunity 
plus low organliatlonal support equals discrimination for women, 4^0 the 
extent that organizational support for women's success is low that very 
auceeas is lass likely self reinforcing. Thus merely placing ^women in 
positions of responsibility and autonomy may increase probability that 
women in such positions will fails thereby confirming their ovm worst 
expectations. ' - ^ j 

As Frieze et al. (1975) have recently suggested, the^ognitibns of women 
regarding their achievement reflect cultural reality. Until the external 
stereotypically based pressures blocking achievement are ^removed it cannot 
reasonably be anticipated that many women will engage In the aehiivement- 
i^dlrected behaviors necessary to the occupational ladder to success. WBmen 
need organizational support, not because they are fragilej but because in 
most competitive contexts their achievement related behaviors are likely 
to be labeled deviant. 

Increasing emplo>™ent opportunities for women represents a small first 
step toward equalizing the distribution of man and women in the labor force. 
However s it appears that a concerted effort to modify existing societal 
attitudes, to provide environmental support for dealing with the real 
pressures arising from role conflicts, and to redefine the exclusively male 
managerial model will be required to diminish the impact of the parvasive 
stereotypes which seem to be remarkably effective in "keeping women in their 
place"-'-QUt of the managerial suite. 
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